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THE WEST. 

Our Corresponding Secretary, Mr. J. M. Me- 
Kim, has already started for the West, at the 
earnest request of the Board, to consult with 
leading gentlemen there in respect to the prog- 
ress of the work in that section. The charac- 
ter of the movement and the nature of its 
claims have changed, but its importance has 
not altered ; or rather, it has increased. It com- 
It has 
It was 


menced as a philanthropic movement. 
grown into one of national necessity. 
at first a response to the claims of humanity. 
It is now a response to the claims of the nation. 
So long as there was doubt whether the freed- 
man was to pave the suffrage, so long the ne- 
.cessity for his education, in a political point of 
view, was not less real certainly, but less evi- 
dent. Now that he is invested with the bal- 
lot, the law of self-preservation requires his 
education. No nation can afford to leave three 
or four millions of its subjects in ignorance. 
Much less can a republic afford to leave three 
or four millions of its citizen rulers in igno- 
rance. England perceives that suffrage neces- 
sitates the school-house. Whig and Tory unite 
in recognizing this necessity. To the Scotch 
advocate of the philosophy of absolutism, this 
assumption that the masses can be educated 
seems an absurdity. To the lover of man and 
of liberty, the fact that the ballot-box compels 
the State to educate its poorer classes is the 
grandest argument for universal suffrage. We 
are sure this necessity none will be quicker to 
perceive than our fellow-citizens of the West. 
We are sure that none sooner than they will 
recognize the fact that the grand instrument 
for this work is the common-school. We are 
sure that, wherever he goes, Mr. McKim, as the 
representative of this idea—a common-school 
education for the Southern masses—will be 
warmly welcomed by all intelligent and far- 
seeing patriots. 


And everywhere he will find, 
in the cause he advocates, an introduction 
which will render hardly necessary these reso- 
lutions passed just before he left : 





At an informal meeting of the Executive Committee of 
the American Freedman’s Union Commission, held in New- 
York September 28d, 1867, the following resolutions were 
unanimously passed : 

1. Resolved, That our thanks are due in advance to our 
Corresponding Secretary, J. M. McKim, Esq., for his kind 
consent to undertake the tour to the West, so earnestly de- 
sired by our fellow-laborers in Chicago, and which we think 
of such importance to the cause at this time; and that 
while we would not burden him with any additional duties, 
the Commission would be greatly obliged if, on his way to 
the West and while there, he would avail himself of such 
opportunities as may offer, to see, personally, leading and 
influential men, with a view to awakening them, and 
through them the community, to a more lively and intelli- 
gent interest in this great work of popular education now 
so imperatively d ded in the Southern States. 

2. Reeolved, That while we would be far from imposing 
upon our friend the office of a collecting agent, we would 
venture to remind him of the inadequacy of our p iary 
means to the work we have in hand, and to say that he will 
be rendering an additional service to the cause if he will 
afford the gentlemen whom he may have occasion to see, an 
opportunity of subscribing to our funds, The pressing 
necessities of the work, which compel us to take this liberty 
with him, will be his equal warrant for taking a like liberty 
with others, Fraxcis G. Suaw, 

Chairman Executive Committee. 
Lrmax ABBOTT, 
General Secretary A. F. U. C. 











COOPERATION. 


WE publish in another column a report of 
a conference of freedman’s societies, held Sep- 
tember 10th, 1867, at the rooms of the Commis- 
sion, 30 Vesey street. The object of this meet- 
ing was to consider what practical measure 
could be taken to secure, in this educational 
movement, the codperation of the Southern 
communities. Representatives from different 
Branches of the Commission, the American Mis- 
sionary Association, and the Friends’ Freed- 
man’s Association of Philadelphia,together with 
the Bureau Superintendent of Education for 
Western Virginia, constituted the meeting. 
We have since received from the Baptist Home 
Mission Society the assurance that the resolu- 
tions adopted accord with their views and re- 
ceive their “full sympathy.” Thus it may be 
said, without invidious comparison and without 
question, that the leading societies have united 
in the action of this conference, whose delibera- 
tions were marked with great unanimity of 
spirit, and whose final action was entirely 
unanimous. This action will be hailed by all 
the friends of this movement, we are sure, not 
only because it looks to practically securing 
the much-needed codperation of the freedmen, 
and thus the greater permanency of the schools, 
but also because it is a significant public indi- 
cation of that entire harmony in general aims 
which underlies differences of opinion and of 
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methods, which, though not wholly unimpor- 
tant, are assuredly of secondary importance. 

A brief explanatory statement of the discus- 
sion which accompanied these resolutions will 
help to place their meaning more clearly before 
the reader : 


1. Resolved, That the best interests of the freed people 
require the permanent establishment of free schools in the 
South ; that, as in the Northern free-school system, the peo- 
ple should codperate in their support, and, therefore, that 
no new schools should be established, except where codpe- 
ration exists, 


It was stated to the conference that already 
the efficient industry of the freed people was 
reaping its harvest. Already the South, 
although its industries are still hampered and 
its life paralyzed by the uncertainties in which 
its political reconstruction is involved, is begin- 
ning to feel the beneficial effects of free labor. 
The merchants are purchasing for the freed- 
men. Additionsare being made to their stores 
in some places to accommodate their trade. 
And in Baltimore the character of the market 
is materially affected, many Southern buyers 
bearing testimony that the freed people are 
their best customers. 

At the same time much of their money—too 
much, by far—goes in articles of dress, jewelry, 
and useless finery. An impression is allowed 
to gain ground that the schools are to be free 
schools, by which the colored people erroneous- 
ly understand that they are to be supported 
wholly without expense to them. Where 
thrown upon their own resources, they have 
shown their ability to do something in the edu- 
cational work by their support of pay-schools 
and by their maintenance of their churches. 
In Maryland, the colored preachers in the coun- 
try are often better supported than their white 
brethren ; and, in one instance recently, a clergy- 
man who was obliged to give up his white pa- 
rish for want of support, found, in a neighbor- 
ing colored church, sufficient means to justify 
his acceptance of their call. 

At the same time it is abundantly evident 
that they cannot be left to carry on the work 
unaided. In few sections have they the means ; 
in many they can really do but little; while 
in none are they yet educated up to a point 
where they can assume the entire direction and 
charge of the work themselves. No people 
can be expected to understand the value of 
education until they have tasted its benefits. 
And the colored people, with all their ardent 
desire for education, are far more ready to sup- 
port their churches than their schools. The 


first are old friends; the second are welcome 








innovations. The first are, in their view, in- 
dispensable ; the second desirable. 

We do not call in question their judgment. 
We simply state the indubitable fact, that they 
need the stimulus of help far more in the edu- 
cational than in the missionary work. 

No action in the resolution was taken on the 
amount of support to be secured. This is neces- 
sarily determined by circumstances. Old and 
established schools may also continue to be car- 
ried on without local codperation in some 
special cases. But it may be regarded as the 
fixed policy of the various societies to establish 
no new schools except where in some form and to 
some degree the people to be benefited contribute 
to their support. 

2. Resolved, That our teachers and agents in the South 


should organize the people into associations to raise means 
to aid in the establishment and support of their schools. 


How to secure this codperation was a problem 
which evolved considerable discussion. Fortu- 
nately the conference was not left to theories, 
but had a practical experiment to guide them 
in their deliberations. This is afforded by the 
practice which has been pursued by the Balti- 
more Association in Maryland. 

In the city of Baltimore the schools have 
been in part supported by a per capita tax. 
Each pupil has paid ten cents per week. They 
have paid cheerfully and easily. In some cases 
where several children have attended from one 
family, and in one or two instances of extreme 
poverty, the sum has been reduced or remitted, 
the amount being raised outside by special con- 
tributions. The plan has worked well. The 
Association has been able to carry on a much 
larger and more successful work than they 
could otherwise have done. And the poorest 
have been, by special arrangement, provided for. 

A similar course has been pursued in Charles- 
ton; the sum being paid, however, at first 
monthly, and then quarterly, instead of by the 
week. We give in another column an amusing 
extract from the Freedmen’s Record, showing 
one of the methods of securing{prompt pay- 
ment. 

In Baltimore now, however, the schools are 
assumed by the city government, and will be 
hereafter carried on as public schools. 

In the State at large a different method was 
pursued. Some members of the Baltimore So- 
ciety, generally Judge Bond, have been accus- 
tomed to go out from time to time into the coun- 
ties where schools were needed A meeting of 
the colored people was called. The importance 
of education was set before them. The whole 
community was aroused by one of those_stir- 
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ring appeals in which no one excels the Judge, 
whom all the colored people of Maryland count 
as friend, and who will carry to all time no 


prouder title than the well-earned cognomen of 


Friend of the Oppressed. Then the question 
was put: “ Whatcan youdo? What will you 
do?” ‘And the offer was made, “The Bureau 
will furnish lumber; the Association will fur- 
nish the salary of a teacher; if you will furnish 
the labor to put up the school-house, and the 
board and lodging for the teacher, and provide 
your own books, you can have a school.” The 
plan worked admirably. The Freedmen who 
had not money had industry and homes. They 
were willing and able to pay in kind. 
der this system school-houses have sprung up 
all over the State, in the establishment and 
support of all of which the Freedmien have 
proved themselves enthusiastic and efficient co- 
laborers. 

This plan gave form to the second resolution. 
We have no Judge Bond to send through the 
South. No paid agent could do the work which 
his disinterested enthusiasm has accomplished. 
But in every locality the teachers and superin- 
tendents can do much toward organizing, in 
their respective localities, associations which 
may do not a little toward supporting the 
schools, and will do much toward giving them 
that moral support, and that confidence of the 
community, and that sense of their being their 
schools, which will go far toward insuring their 
perpetuity. 

As our readers know, a similar system has 
been attempted in Georgia, though not as yet 
with any considerable pecuniary results. 


8. Resolved, That, in the opinion of this meeting, all 
books should be sold at a price to be fixed by the Teachers’ 
Committee ; and that none should be given away except by 
special permission of the Committee. 


This resolution is indicative not of any 
change in the policy of the societies, but rather 
a reaffirmation of an already long-established 
policy. At the same time our teachers may 
understand from it a new and strong expres- 
sion of the purpose to give away no school 
books except under very special circumstances. 





Let not our contributors relax their efforts 
because of this effort on our part to secure a 
more universal codperation in the South. We 
are assured, beyond all question, that we shall 
have more than we can do to provide those 
communities with schools which are most 
ready and anxious to help themselves. Peti- 

, tions pour in upon us from every quarter, some 


Un- | 


| samples of which this paper affords ; petitions 
| whieh only our want of a fuller treasury pre- 
| Vents us from granting. 





| THE DELAWARE ASSOCIATION. 


| THE following letter speaks for itself, and is 
| another indication of the growing inclination 
| to unity in this work : 
| PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 6, 1867. 
| J. MrttER McK, Cor. Sec. : 
| DEAR Sir: I am glad to be able to report to 
| you that, at a public meeting of the Delaware 
| Association for the Moral Improvement and 
| Education of the Colored People, a resolution 
| was adopted last evening authorizing our board 
| of managers to adopt the Constitution of the 
| American Freedman’s Union Commission, and 
| to place ourselves in the same relations toward 
| that Association as the Baltimore Association 
occupies. 

This will be done at our next meeting on 
| Saturday, if we can get a copy of the Consti- 
tution in time for the managers’ meeting. I 
| have telegraphed for it, and hope it will arrive ; 
| but you can consider the matter accomplished. 
| Lobserve by the Baltimore pamphlet that their 
organization, after the merging, appears to be 
maintained, save that the agent, Richard Jan- 
ney, was appointed by you. Rev. John G. 
Furey, our agent, we recommend to you as a 
conscientious man, well acquainted with the 
needs of the State, and ask his appointment. 

Please send me a statement of the precise re- 
lations this new arrangement will establish 
between us, and what we are expected to do. 

Yours truly, 
Tuomas KIMBER. 


We need hardly say that we extend to our 
Delaware friends a very cordial welcome. We 
took no little encouragement from the organi- 
zation of this Society when it was first estab- 
lished, and we doubly hail it now as a brother, 
before united to us by sympathy, henceforth in 
organization. 

But it is our earnest desire to extend to them 
other than a wordy welcome, to show our good 
wishes by our good works. The Delaware Asso- 
ciation cannot raise much money. It can secure 
the codperation of the colored people. It can 
obtain school-houses and board ; but it looks to 
us to help them to teachers. Already trusting 
to the beneficence which has never failed them, 
the New-York Branch, complying with their 
earnest appeals, have promised this Association 
six teachers for the coming year. We want 
to double the number. Delaware will provide 
them with places and with board. The colored 
people are clamorous for instruction. The soil 
is virgin. Shall we sow the seed? 
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SINCE writing the above, we have received 
from our Delaware friends, official notice of their 
final adoption of the Constitution, with a full 
report of the public meeting referred to by Mr. 
Kimber, which we give in another column. 
The letter received from Mr. Furey, which we 
publish in another part of our jcurnal, ex- 
hibits the energy of this infant association, 
what it has done, and what help it needs. We 
urge our friends to read this appeal, and not to 
suffer it to remain without an answer. Already, 
partly on faith, the New-York Branch has com- 
missioned a hundred and nineteen teachers, four 
times as many as were under appointment a 
year ago. But we only lack the funds to ren- 
der gladly the additional help which our cour- 
ageous and valued friends in Delaware need so 
much. They have heard the voice of God say- 
ing to them in his Providence, “Go forward.” 
They have obeyed, believing Northern patri- 
otism and beneficence will sustain them. Shall 
they be disappointed ? 





MARYVILLE COLLECE, EAST-TEN- 
NESSE 


Tuts college is located at Maryville, sixteen 
miles by rail south of Knoxville. It has been 
in existence for forty years. During all this 
time it has been a courageous witness for free- 
dom, by whose friends it was established. For 
many years, indeed, if we mistake not, until 
after emancipation, it was the only anti-slavery 
college in the South. An endeavor is now 
being made to at once permanently endow this 
institution and to enlarge its scope. It is to 
be conducted on what is known as the Oberlin 
plan, that is, it will recognize no distinction 
either of sex or class. Male and female, white 
and colored, will be admitted to its privileges 
on the same terms. That such institutions are 
springing up in the South is an encouraging 
sign of the times. Such, we understand, to be 
in substance the basis of a new institution 
about to be established in Louisiana. The 
Howard University, in Washington, affords 
another striking illustration of the progress of 
impartial education. Rev. Samuel Sawyer has 
been appointed by the Board of Trustees to 
raise the desired endowment—$100,000. He 
acts under the direction and with the indorse- 
ment of the New School Presbyterian Church, 
under whose auspices the college is sustained. 
Some paragraphs from an appeal of his we 


append : 


“ East-Tennessee, according to Baron Humboldt, is one 
of the healthiest regions on the globe. In 1860, its popu- 
lation embraced 300,000 whites and 30,000 blacks. It has 


























over 2000 square miles more than the entire State of Massa- 
chusetts. 

“Maryville College, located in the centre of East-Ten- 
nesse, was founded in 1819, by Rev. Isaac Anderson, D.D., 
and from its foundation it was anti-slavery in character, and 
its influence was in the direction of liberty. Rev. George Ers- 
kine, the first colored man who received a libera! education 
in Tennessee, obtained his culture within its walls. Its 
friends labored zealously in the cause of freedom; manu- 
mission societies were formed in every county; many 
slaves were set at liberty, and petitions for the abolition of 
slavery were openly circulated and signed by thousands. 

“The first anti-slavery paper published in the United 
States, was published by Benjamin Lundy, 1826, in East- 
Tennessee, 

“One hundred and thirty graduates of Maryville College 
found their way into the ministry, and hundreds more into 
other professions and callings, whose influence was widely 
felt against oppression and wrong, and in the interest of 
liberty. It was not surprising, therefore, that the people 
of East-Tennessee voted nearly five to one against seces- 
sion ; that their quota was always more than twice full ; 
and that no drafted man or hired substitute belonged to 
their regiments. 

“ Rey. Dr. Anderson, President of the College for nearly 
forty years, always taught that slavery ‘ was a great moral, 
social, and political evil,’ and when referring to the traffic 
in slaves, he declared from his pulpit : ‘ Any man who will 
thus chain together his fellow-men, and drive them like 
cattle to market, would sell the Lord of Glory for filthy 
lucre, and kidnap the angels of heaven.’ 

“When some were whispering secession, he wrote to a 
friend in Kentucky : ‘ The Union is the only safeguard these 
States have against anarchy and civil discord, with all 
their horrors. The Union is the hope of the world, and, 
under God, promises to break down civil and religious 
tyranny. I used to say, as far back as 1832, “‘ The man who 
silently thought of dissolving the Union ought to be hung, 
and if he spoke it, deserved some severer fate!" The 
UNION ONE AND INDIVISIBLE ought to be the motto of every 
American and every philanthropist.’ 

“The people were familiar with these sentiments. They 
found an echo in their own hearts. They were repeated 
and emphasized at almost every fireside, in almost every 
family. With an average of fifty citizens in every county 
assassinated or brutally murdered, with nine hundred 
starved in rebel prisons, devotion to the Union but in- 
creased, until, assembled in State Convention at Nashville, 
January, 1865, they voluntarily abolished slavery, the oc- 
casion, if not the cause of their woes. 

“ Fifty-five loyal churches in East-Tennessee, five of them 
colored, the constituency in part of Maryville College, 
pushed on the column of liberty. By their help the colored 
man was admitted as a witness before the courts, as a voter 
at the ballot-box, and as a participant in all the benefits of 
our common schools. They have put the college into opera- 
tion again, with about fifty students in attend ; have 
projected a normal department to qualify teachers for their 
work, and have sent forth the undersigned to secure an 
endowment for four professorships. With such an endow- 
ment, 200 students can readily be rallied to enjoy its ad- 

tag The 'y annual expenses will be less than 
$125, including board and tultion, 

“The buildings, used as barracks by both armies daring 
the war, were seriously injured, and the library, of over 
4000 volumes, destroyed. The buildings are undergoing 
repair, and the main college edifice is now ready to accom- 
modate a hundred students. 

“ With such a history, backed by such a constituency, in 
so commanding a position, so thoroughly loyal and true to 
liberty, with its doors open to students irrespective of 
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color, ought not—will not Maryville College be sustained? | organized; a magistrate is invited in; the 
Without it, how cana faithful home ministry and qualified unfortunate ne is compelled to apprentice 
educators be raised up for all that region, to fill our vacant | t g 

herself to a mistress whose countenance of the 


pulpits, and, with the blessing of God, to repair our desola- . rebils 
tions? Will not one professorship, at least, be founded in subsequent cruel outrage is a sufficient defence 


New-England, and three in other parts of the country, to | in the eye of South-Carolina law for its perpe- 

help make ~e titution an : re tual cont ee tration. And when General Sickles interferes, 
to : : 

we may send out our moral heroes toward Niexsburg 80" | repudiates this form of law, a transparent cover 


the sea? 
* At a time when the champions of the Lost Cause install, of an outrageous piece of lawless violence, and 


with so much parade, General Lee, Admiral Semmes, and | condemns all who shared in it, magistrate in- 
their like, as educators of the young, will not the friends of ¢]yded. to fine and imprisonment, the land 
’ 








liberty and truth make all necessary sacrifices to lay broad | rings with charges of “interference with the 


and deep the foundations of many generations? Give us 
facilities to educate the educators, and all that beautiful 
region can be held In the interest of genuine loyalty to 
country and to God.” 

An application has been made to the Com- 
mission to open at Maryville a school, to 
serve both as a primary or preparatory depart- 
ment to the college, and a normal school for 
that section of the State. For this ‘purpose, 
Mr. Sawyer pledges us the use of adequate 
rooms, furniture, etc. It will be’ necessary for 
us to provide a first-class male teacher, able to 
organize and conduct such an institution. The 
school, like the college, would be open to all 
classes. While in full sympathy with the in- 
stitution, it would be independent of it, so far 
as control is concerned. We are desirous to 
accept the proffer thus made to us. East-Ten- 
nessee needs such a university. It needs such 
a normal school. We look to our Western 
friends to give us the needed means. Fifteen 
hundred dollars will enable us to start the 
school at once. And it is desirable that the 
teacher should be upon the ground even now. 
Will not the Chicago churches authorize us to 
go on with this corner-stone of a new education 
in East-Tennessee ? 





MILITARY DESPOTISM. 


“Tas American people are at length accustomed toa state 
of affairs from which they would formerly have turned with 
indignation—to the existence on their continent of a purely 
military government over ten millions of their fellow-citi- 
zens, whose representative men are put under a ban, who 
are not only excluded from the Federal Legislature and 


Federal offices, but are deprived of all voice in the govern- | 


ment of their several States.”—Zondon Times. 

We clip from the London J7imes’ namesake, | 
the New-York Zimes,an account of an incident | 
which we wish our English friends may note | 
as an illustration of the sort of interference of | 
which our military despotism is guilty, and the | 


civil courts,” “constitutional prerogatives of an 
independent judiciary,” etc. etc., until it reach- 
| es the other side of the water, and is echoed 
| back in such a paragraph as that which heads 

this article. We all deprecate the existence of a 

military government. But we deprecate much 

more the distempered public state, the hot pre- 
| judice, and the cruel violence which necessi- 
| tates it. And it is for such interferences as this 
| that the American people are condemned, both 
/at home and abroad, for maintaining a “ mili- 
| tary despotism.” 


| 
} 


From The New-York Times. 


“A copy of Major-General Sickles’s order No. 75, dated 
| Charleston, August 17th, has just been received in Wash- 
| ington, by which it appears that certain parties, citizens of 
| North-Carolina, were tried before the Post Court of Ply- 
mouth, in that State, on the charge, first, of riotous con- 
duct; second, of assault and battery. The following is a 
| copy of the specification, common in substance to all the 
| cases, except that of Saunders. ‘In this, that the said de- 

fendants did, in accordance with the decision of an unlaw- 
ful assemblage of persons at or near Harmon’s Cross 
| Roads, take one Phillis Ruffin, colored, from a school-house 
| to some woods near by, where one hundred and forty-six 
| lashes, more or less, were inflicted upon her person, and 
that said defendants did inflict a portion of said blows or 


lashes.’ 

“ The defendant Saunders was found guilty of assault and 
| battery, and sentenced to be confined at hard labor for one 
month, and pay a fine of twenty dollars. The remaining 
accused were found guilty by the Court, and sentenced 
respectively as follows: Abraham Jenkins, Justice of the 
Peace, guilty of aiding and abetting the assault and battery, 
was sentenced to be removed from his office as magistrate, 
confined at hard Jabor for one month, and pay a fine of 
| twenty-five dollars. Six other parties concerned in the 
same transaction were severally sentenced to one or three 
| months’ confinement at hard labor, and pay a fine of fifteen 


or twenty-five dollars. General Sickles’s order concludes as 
| follows: 


“* The evidence in the foregoing cases discloses a deed of 
lawl and inh violence. It appears that a daugh- 
ter of one of the prisoners, having attempted to beat a young 
colored girl, met with resistance, which became successful, 
and resulted in the chastisement of the white by the black. 





- ” 
sort of “ representative men” who are “ put | This unlooked for reversal of a long-accustomed relation 
under a ban” by its action, and “ deprived of | filled the neighborhood with consternation and rage. Cou- 
all voice in the government of their several riers passed to and fro from farm to farm, inflaming the tem- 


States.” Let the reader note that the violence per of the people, and concerting measures to produce a 
terror among the negroes. A meeting of citizens was con- 


described in the paragraphs below was all ard } vened at a school-house, near the residence of the parties ; 
mitted with the forms of law. A court is | the accused was among those assembled. The magistrate, 
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Jenkins, was invited to lend the sanction of his presence, 
and did so, Phillis, the young freedwoman, was sent for, 
and dragged before this self-constituted conclave of angry 
men, whom she had been accustomed from infancy to call 
masters, some of whom she now heard urging her incarce- 
ration, whilst one swore she should be hung, and all agreed 
that she must be imprisoned or whipped. The frightened 
girl exclaimed that she would sooner be whipped than go to 
jail. This was taken for the expression of assent which 
they desired. Some sort of writing was drawn up, called 
an indenture, by which, Phillis having signed it, she was 
made to bind herself as an apprentice to one Mrs. Harmon, 
who thereupon consented that her so-called ward should be 
flogged. Quite enough was thought to have been thus con- 
ceded to the mockery of legal formalities, and the impa- 
tient assemblage, consisting of all the prisoners who have 
been convicted, except the magistrate, hastened to execute 
the penalty awarded. Phillis was conducted into an adja- 
cent wood, where, at a spot some sixty yards remote from 
any road, she was halted and told to take down her dress ; 
she not obeying with alacrity, one of the prisoners snatched 
it from her shoulders. Stripped to her waist, except of her 
chemise, she was then whipped by five of these men in suc- 
cession, by whom, according to the testimony of one of 
them, one hundred and twenty-six lashes were inflicted 
upon her half-naked body, with rods three feet long and one 
half to three eighths of an inch thick. Her garment was cut 
through and through ; blood ran from the wales raised on 
her lacerated back. One gash in her flesh three days after 
showed four inches in length. The heayy blows fell upon 
her person at random; she was pushed, she was pulled; 
she was kicked in the abdomen, till at last it seems that one 
of the accused, an applauding bystander, not utterly insen- 
sible to the sufferings and sex of the wretched victim, was 
so far touched by the spectacle of her torture that the cry 
was wrung from him, ‘ Boys, don’t hurt her breast!’ Hay- 
ing satisfied their savage vengeance, her tormentors, fa- 
tigued by their exertions, withdrew, not, however, without 
considering the proposal of one of their number, to return 
and give her ten more lashes each to stop her screaming. 
Finally, the poor child, wounded and groaning, was permit- 
ted te make her way to the house of her mistress, where for 
days she suffered, scarcely able to crawl to her unremitted 
task, or even to wear her clothes without pain. 

“**In the revolting crime thus briefly outlined, all of the 
prisoners are shown to have been eager participants, In 
the interest of outraged justice, it is to be deplored that the 
perpetrators have been adjudged to undergo punishment 
so inadequate to the enormity of their offence.’ ” 


The sentences were approved and executed. 

While upon General Sickles’s administration, 
we may add the following item, also clipped 
from the same paper, as indicative of an effort 
on the part of certain classes in the South to 
resist the doctrine of Equal Rights; and the 
determination on the part of the nation, fairly 
and truthfully represented by General Sickles 
in this matter, to maintain them : 


“ Heapquarters Seconp Mititary Division, 
Cuagceston, 8. C., August 17, 1867, } 


“ Gewernat Onpers No. 1.—Before a Post Court convened 
at the Citadel, Charleston, 8. C., July 30th, 1867, pursuant to 
authority from these headquarters, and of which Brevet 
Brigadier-General A. B. Clitz is President, was arraigned 
and tried W. F. McNeltr, Captain of the steamer Pilot 
Boy. Charge: Violatica of paragraph eight, General Or- 
ders No. 82. Specif-ation: In this, that W. F. McNelty, 
captain of the stearser Pilot Boy, did refuse to gramt a first- 





class ticket and passage to Miss Francis Rollin, from 
Charleston to Beaufort, 8. C., on his steamer, because of 
caste or color. 

* All this at Charleston, 8. C., Monday, July 22d, 1867. 

“ Plea, Not guilty ; finding, Guilty, 

“Sentence: To pay a fine of $250. 

“ The evidence in this case shows that, on the 22d of July, 
1867, the complainant, a respectable female, was, because 
of her color, refused a cabin passage by the accused, who is 
the captain of the steamer Pilot Boy, a boat plying as a 
common carrier between ports in this military district. 

“It was conceded on the trial that a general rule, enforcing 
this discrimination, had been maintained on board the boat 
commanded by the accused. 

“The guilt of the offender in thus wilfully disregarding 
the provisions of paragraph eight of General Orders No. 82, 
probibiting such unlawful distinctions, is confessed and 
proved. 

** So long as the laws imposed civil and political disabill- 
ties because of servitude or color, common carriers were 
permitted to enforce the same discrimination among passen- 
gers. 

“Such disabilities and usages have ceased, with slavery, 
to have any legal sanction whatever. 

“ Whatever belongs of common right to citizens they 
must be protected in, and, as necessarily follows the recog- 
nition of the blacks as citizens, they must be protected in 
whatever of common right belongs to them. 

“ The obligation of a common carrier is defined by jurist 
authority as follows : 

“<If he carry passengers, he must receive all who offer, 
and treat all alike, unless there be actual and sufficient 
reason for the distinction, as in the filthy appearance, dan- 
gerous condition, or misconduct of a passenger.’ (Parsons 
on Mercantile Affairs, page 207.) 

“ The observance of this rule has been enjoined by orders 
from these headquarters, duly published for the information 
and guidance of all concerned ; and violations of the regu- 
lations thus established must be appropriately punished, 

“ The proceedings, finding, and sentence are approved. 

“ By command of Major-General 
“DANIEL E, SICKLES. 

“(Official.) J. W. Crovs, Captain Thirty-eighth U. 8, In- 

fantry, A. D. C. and A, A. G.” 





CAPABILITY OF THE COLORED 
RACE. 


WE clip from a late number of the London 
Times a brief report of a recent discussion be- 
fore the “ British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science,” concerning the capabilities of 
the colored man. While scientific men are dis- 
cussing his capabilities, he is proving them. 
We have no theory of equality or disparity of 
races to maintain. This only is our funda- 
mental assertion, that no man’s place in society 
is to be determined by theory and he fitted for 
it; but all men are to have the utmost freedom 
of development, and, as far as society goes, an 
equal chance, and then make what they can. 
You have no right to load a gymnast with 
chains because you presume he will not run 
well, and then taunt him because he does not. 
Give the colored man a good boat, a free oar, 
and clear water ; then, if he does not keep up, he 
must fall behind. God has a place and a work 
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for the negro. What it is we do not pretend to | already assured them, and the first, God help- 


say. Give him, however, a free chance, and let 
him find it for himself. 


“Dr. John Davy, the Inspector-General of Hospitals, 
contributed a paper ‘On the Character of the Negro, chief- 
ly in relation to industrial habits.’ Dr. Davy stated that 
his object was to vindicate the negro from the reproach of 
being a-slugyard or idler, and to show that he was, under 
continued education, in favorable circumstances, and unen 
slaved, capable of being civilized, and of making progress 
in the liberal arts and sciences. 

“ A discussion took place on the subject of the paper. Mr. 





Crawfurd remarked that the island of Barbadoes, from 
which the most of Dr. Davy’s examples were taken, was in 
an exceptional condition as regarded ihe negro race, it being | 
so densely populated that the negro must either work or 
perish.” 


ing us, they shall have. 


“ Mr. Brewin, Cirencester, maintained, on the other hand, 
that the negro was as willing to work, if fairly treated and 
reguiarly paid, as any colored man on the face of the earth, 
Having gone to Jamaica to inquire for the Society of Friends 
as regards the disturbed state of the island, he made a state- 
ment highly favorable to the diligence and energy of the ne- 
gro.. Mr. Davis said that Mr. Brewin’s description was quite 
contrary to scientific facts as regarded the negro, and he had 
quite failed to take into account the percentage of white 
blood in the negroes of Jamaica. , It was that infusion alone 
which made the Jamaica negro what he was; otherwise he 
was quite incapable of that continuous labor on which the 
prosperity of every community was based.” 


How a “scientific fact” may differ from any 
| other kind we do not know. But it is a com- 


Most people work because they must. Ease | mon fact that the full-blooded negroes are 


generally brings sloth. Tropic regions seldom | quite as industrious and apne hardy, nm 
breed industry. Mr. Crawfurd’s interpretation | perhaps less ambitious and aspiring than those 
of the cause of the colored man’s industry in | of mixed bloods. 
the island of Barbadoes has no application to| “Dr. Davy replied, mentioning the names of many ne- 
America. whose South Stat c = ul groes possessing great intellectual powers; and Mr. Craw- 
; , 6 neem ase are ge <9 Y | turd closed the discussion with some remarks to the effect 
sparsely populated enough. And the testimony | that it was only when in contact with the white man, and 
is almost unanimous that, where the freedman | through the infusion of white blood, that the negro had ever 





is fairly treated, he works and works well. risen out of savagery. He rejoiced that the negroes had 
| been freed, but he* thought the slaveholders’ property in 


negroes should, as in the case of our West-Indies, have been 
ted, not 


“Dr. Hunt said that, as far as regarded bodily strength 
and the power of resisting heat, the negro was the best 


adapted of all the dark races for labor in a hot climate, and | 


he really did not understand why he should be so unwilling 
to work. He hoped some day we might be able to remove 
the objection the negro entertained to free labor. Speaking 
ofthe condition of the freed Americans, he quoted testi- 
mony to show that the freedmen were in a most distressing 
condition in some parts of the States.” 


The negro object to free labor! Unwilling 
to work! Verily lies not only travel round the 
world while the truth is putting its boots on, 
but also more truly may it be said of falsehood 
than of truth, that it, though “crushed to 
earth will rise again.” Dr. Hunt may have 
whatever testimony he likes, Southern or 
Northern, white or colored, American or foreign, 
military or civil, in such quantities as shall be 
amply sufficient, that, while he is perplexing 
himself how “to remove the objection the 
negro entertains to free labor,” the negro is 
working under the free labor system, far bet- 
ter, always more healthily, generally more pro- 





The Roman captain said to Paul: “ With a 
great sum obtained I this freedom.” And with a 
great sum obtained we this freedom. To-day, in 
taxes hard to be borne, but cheerfully submitted 
to, are we paying for it. We have paid for it 
|in our noblest sons, whose corpses enrich the 

Southern soil, and whose record, that shall nev- 

er henceforth fade, enriches our history. And 
| if the Southern slaveholder would not take the 
| proffered price into his hand, would have no 
| other price than that of blood and fearful strife, 
|his is the blame, not ours. We -have made 
compensation as no other nation ever did to de- 
clare freedom to the oppressed, and the break- 
ing of chains to them that were bound. 





A WORD FROM AUSTRIA. 


In Austria, the teachers in a public assem- 
| blage have unanimously passed resolutions, 





ductively than he ever did under the lash. | urging the separation of the schools from the 
“ Where”—says General Howard, and no one in church, and the establishment of education on 
America knows so well as he—“ where they the common-school basis, dissociated from ec- 


have been assured of justice, they have evinced 
not only a readiness but an eagerness to engage | 
in labor.” As to distress, doubtless in some 
sections where crops have been short, or yel-| 
low fever has prevailed, or for any reason wy 
ciety has not become settled, there is distress. 
But the grand need of the freed people is edu- 


clesiastical tests and ecclesiastical control. So 
much the Atlantic cable tells us. At this 
writing we have no more. So Austria be- 
comes an advocate of that free-school system 
without which no country ever yet secured a 


full, large, comprehensive, and permanent pop- 


ular education. We beg those who are con- 


cation and political freedom. The second is | sidering the advisability of prosecuting this 
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work*as a missionary work, ecclesiastically, 
and so necessarily more or less denomination- 
ally, we beseech them to consider whether this 
be the time for us to turn back from our his- 
toric precedents; whether it be wise for us to 
apply tests for Southern schools which we 
would not consent a moment to employ in the 
Northern States, and which even Austria is 
abandoning ; whether for present possible ad- 
vantage it is worth while to plant a wrong 
root in Southern soil, in hope to rectify the 
mistake by grafting on another stock by and by. 





MINUTES 
OF A 
CONFERENCE OF FREEDMAN’S SOCIETIES, HELD IN 
NEW-YORK CITY, SEPTEMBER 10, 1867. 

On the 10th day of September, 1867, at the 
call of the American Freedman’s Union Com- 
mission, a conference of Freedman’s Societies 
was held at No. 30 Vesey Street, New-York 
City, at which the following societies were re- 
presented : 

The American Freedman’s { Rev. Lyman Abbott, 


Union Commission, J. Miller McKim, Esq. 


The Baltimore Branch, { _ an king Bond, 


The Pennsylvania Branch, Robert R. Corson, Esq. 
The New-England Branch, Rev. J. H. Chapin. 
The New-York Branch, Rey. Crammond Kennedy, 


The American Missionary | Rev. George Whipple, 
Association, { Rev. 8. 8. Jocelyn. 


The Friends’ Freedman’s \ y > 
Association of Phila.  § ¥3*4ly Warner. 


Messrs. John Kimball, Superintendent of Schools for the 
District. of Columbia, and A. E. Newton, Superintendent 
of ——— School at Washington, D. O., were also present, and 
participated in the Conference. 

Hon. Hugh L, Bond was elected Chairman, and Rev. J. H. 


Chapin, Secretary. 

Rey. Lyman Abbott, General Secretary of the 
A. F. U. C., stated the object of the meeting to 
be to devise a plan for securing the codperation 
of the freed people with the Northern societies 
in the support of the schools. He laid before 
the Conference for their consideration certain 
resolutions on the subject which had been pro. 
posed by an informal meeting of teachers and 
others, held in Boston, July 12th, 1867. 

Communications on the subject were read 
from Miss Laura Towne, a teacher and Super- 
intendent of schools on the Sea Islands, and 
from Philip C. Garrett, of the Friends’ Freed- 
man’s Association of Philadelphia. 

The different delegates gave accounts of the 
methods of their respective societies. 

The resolutions proposed were then taken 
up seriatim, and, after a full and free discus- 
sion, were modified and passed in the following 
form : 








I. Resolved, That the best interests of the freed people 
require the permanent establishment of free schools in the 
South; that, as in the Northern free-school system, the 
people should codéperate in their support; and, therefore, 
that no new schools should be established, except where 
codperation can be secured. 

Ii. Resolved, That our teachers and agents in the South 
should organize the people into associations to raise Means 
to aid in the establishment and support of their schools. 

Ill. Resolved, That, in the opinion of this meeting, all 
books should be sold at a price to be fixed by the Teachers’ 
Committee ; and that none should be givén away except by 
special permission of the Committee. 

IV. Resolved, That the General Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Freed *s Union C ission be requested to forward 
to the Sdcieties here represented a copy of these resolutions, 


On motion, the Conference adjourned sine die. 
LYMAN ABBOTT, 
Gen. Sec. A. F. U. C. 
New-York Ciry, Sept. 10, 1867. 








PUBLIC MEETING OF THE DELA- 
WARE ASSOCIATION. 

A MEETING of the Delaware Association for 
the moral improvement and education of the 
colored people was held in the Lecture Room of 
the Wilmington Institute, on the evening of 
September 5th, 1867, in accordance with the 
published notice. 

The President, Mr. Kimber, stated that the 
purpose in view, in thus calling together for- 
mally the members of the Delaware Association, 
is, in the first place, briefly to lay before you the 
results of the labors of the managers of the past 
few months, together with a plain statement 
of the difficulties we have encountered in the 
work, and of our present position and prospects 
in regard to future operations. 

We also desire, in view of those difficulties, 
and of the vast field of duty that lies open be- 
fore us, to confer with the members of the As- 
sociation on the important question of a closer 
affiliation and union with kindred societies in 
other States, and more especially with that 
great Central Agent, the American Freedman’s 
Commission, which has established its branches 
in almost every State but ours,and has extend- 
ed its friendly and powerful aid and influence 
even amongst us. In fact, without the timely ex 
tension of that assistance, we should have had 
a far less satisfactory report to make to you this 
evening. 

Four of the most important of our schools 
have been maintained almost entirely by the 
New-York Branch of that Commission, and the 
indirect benefit of their support and sympathy 
has been felt in all our operations. 

We commenced our effort, as you are aware, 
to establish schools for the colored people in 
Delaware, about the first of the present year. 
There was little to encourage us in the tone of 
feeling throughout the State, even among man 
worthy and good people, on this subject. It 
seemed as though there was an ear to hear 
and a heart to respond to every other appeal 
than this. Men and women who recognized 
every other claim of humanity, and were prompt 
to discharge every other duty to their fellow- 
men, seemed to fail utterly here to acknowledge 
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any claim, or to perceive any obligation of duty 
whatsoever. 

Yet we found some who thought and felt as 
we did, that a very plain obligation existed in 
this direction, and that a very solemn account- 
ability attended its fulfilment or the failure to 
discharge it. 

With aid that these gave us, and with such 
assistance-as we could obtain elsewhere, we 
have endeavored to carry out the work entrust- 
edtous. We have established fourteen schools 
over the State, and have one or two more in 
supervisory care ; with a view to their being 
assumed by our Association on the opening of 
the winter term, 

Two of these schools are in Wilmington, one 
at New-Castle, one at Dover, one at Milford, 
others at Smyrna, Odessa, Seaford, Milton, 
Georgetown, Laurel, Newark, Christiana, and 
Delaware City. 

In addition to these elementary schools, (all 
of which are supplied with the best modern 
books and methods of teaching adapted to the 
grade of the pupils attending them,) the Board 
of Managers have accepted the liberal proposi- 
tion of the African School Society of Wilming- 
ton to place in charge of the Delaware Associa- 





the maintenance of what has been already ac- 
complished, as well as for the extension of the 
operations of the Association, claimed the ear- 
nest consideration of the meeting. The import- 
ance of direct personal appeal to those who, 
with the Association, feel the necessity of rescu- 
ing as far as possible a large portion of our pop- 
ulation from ignorance and its attendant vice, 
was strongly felt ; and the fact that the small 
amount of sixteen dollars would pay the salary 
of a teacher and educate from thirty to sixty 
children for a month, was regarded as a con- 
sideration which ought justly to appeal to the 
hearts of those whom Providence has blessed 
with the good things of this life. It is quite 
common in other States for an individual to un- 
dertake the support of a school, under the care 
ofan Association, by paying the teacher’s salary. 
This gives a direct personal interest in the 
school, copies of the monthly report of which 
are forwarded to its patron. 

On motion of 8. M. Harrington the followin 
was unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That every member of this Associa- 
tion be earnestly requested to appeal to his ac- 
quaintances for aid in carrying on the work of 
educating the colored people ; and we especially 


tion all their property on Orange street, and | ask benevolent and religious organizations to 
the use of the income of their funds, ‘for the | agree to pay the compensation of one or more 


purpose of establishing a Normal School for 
colored teachers in this city, whoshall go forth, 
when thus trained, to educate and elevate their 
race not only in Delaware but also throughout 
the entire Southern States. 

Such is the field of usefulness opening before 
us at this time—and now we find ourselves ar- 
rested at the outset of the season by the entire 
want of funds to carry on the work. 

After a full discussion of the subject of affilia- 
tion with the American Freedman’s Union Com- 
mission, the following resolution was moved by 
Samuel Hilles, and unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, That the Board of Managers be and 
they are hereby authorized to adopt the Consti- 
tution of the American Freedman’s Union Com- 
mission, and to establish with that Association 
relations similar to those now existing be- 
tween it and the Baltimore Association. 

In reference to the action of the African 
School Society of Wilmington, Samuel M. 
Harrington moved the following, which was 
unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That this Association has learned 
with pleasure of the liberal action of the Afri- 
can School Society of this city in placing its 
buildings and funds at the disposal of the Exe- 
cutive Committee for the purpose of establish- 
ing a normal school for colored teachers ; and 
that we hereby tender our grateful acknowledg- 
ments to that Society, and also to the Freed- 
man’s Bureau, for the assistance that has enabled 
us to repair and improve the Normal School- 
house. We also cordially endorse the action of 
the Executive Committee in accepting these 
opportunities, and in their efforts to inaugurate 
& movement so important and useful. 

Resolved, That this resolution be published 
in the papers, and that copies of it be furnished 
to the Secretary of the African School Society, 
and to Major-Gen. Gregory of the Freedman’s 
Bureau. 

The necessity of raising funds at home for 


| ination, in June last. 





teachers employed by this Association. 

On motion, 8. M. Harrington, Rev. Mr. Cun- 
ningham, and Lea Pusey were appointed a com- 
mittee to present the above resolution to the 
various religious organizations of the city for 
the purpose of including this object in their 
general missionary work. 





From The Freedmen’s Record, September, 1867. 
A SCENE IN THE MORRIS STREET 
SCHOOL. 


THE following dialogue was enacted by some 
of the pupils of the Morris Street School, in 
Charleston, on the occasion of a public exam- 
It is inserted here not 
merely for the merits of the piece, but because 
it contains specimens of genuine plantation 
dialect. 

PERSONS REPRESENTED. 

Mr. Carpozo, Principal of the Wentworth Street School. ! 

Mr. Sumyer, Principal of the Morris Street School. 

Jantror of the Morris Street School. 

A Boy, a pupil of the Morris Street School. 

A Girt, an applicaat for admission to ditto. 

A Woman, mother of the girl. 

(Mr. Sumner, sitting, solus. Enter Janitor.) 


An ole woman out here, 
Mus’ bring her 


JAN. Mornin’, sir. 
sir ; fetch her chile to school. 
in, sir? 

8S. Yes, Scott, show her in. (Janitor retires, 
and comes back leading a woman and girl.) 

Woman. (Making a plantation courtesy.) 
Good mornin’, Maws’ Sumpter. How you do 
dis mornin’ ? 

8. Pretty well, I thank you ; how is your 
health to-day ? 

W. Tankful for life, mawsa ; ony so-so. Me 
head hart me so bad. 

8. Well, what can I do for you to-day ? 

W.. I come to ax you, sir, ef yer’ll be so 
good, sir, as to take dis lee gal in yo school. 
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He de ony one I got, sir; an’ I want to gi um 
a little larnin’ fo’ I dead. Here, stan’ up, you 
gal, an’ telly gen’Iman howdy. (Girl drops a 
courtesy.) 

8. How old is your child ? 

W. Don’t rightly know, mawsa ; 
*bout five. 

§. Can she read ? 

W. No, sir; kin spell, a little. 

S. Come here, babe; look on this book. 
Now, what’s that ? 

W. Talk hard, gal. 

Grrit. D—o—g, eat! 

8S. That’s pretty well. Now spell cat. 

GrIRL, Can’t spell cat. Kin spell dog. 

8. You’ve been to a pay-school, haven’t you? 

Grr. Yes, sir ; more’n three mont. 

8. I thought so. What else did you learn 
besides dog ? 

Giru. Larn histry, rifmetic, French, ’n Latin. 

8. You know a great deal, don’t you? 

Grr. Yes, sir. 

8. How much are two and two?! 

Girt. (Quickly.) Fifteen, sir. 

8. What’s your name? 

Gru. Name Sack, sir. 

8. What? 

Grr. Yes, sir. 

8. Is it Psyche or Sack? 

Girt. Yes, sir. 

Woman. All two one ting, sir. De Yankee 
lady, sir, tell we mus’ call the gal Psyche, sir. 

8S. Well, child, you may go down. I'll put 
you into a class where you'll learn to spell cat, 
and dog too. 

GrRu. I goin’ in a fourf reader class, an’t I, 
sir? 

8. Be still, you monkey. I suppose you 
know, ma’am, that we require a tax of twenty- 
five cents a month for each scholar, to help pay 
expenses, don’t you? 

V. I heary so, sir; but my humban’ be out 
o’ work now, sir,’n I can’t git no money fo’ 
tax. 

8. But your child seems pretty well dressed. 
What has she got in that paper? My stars! 


spec he 


in with a boy, er him by the collar, and 
on him —eer) 

Jan. (To boy.) What make ye tag out in de 
street? Yer’ll nebber larn nuf'n, les’n yer 
come to school soon in the mornin’. ( Exit.) 

8. Well, my boy, what makes you come so 
late to school ? 

Boy. Couldn’t come soon, sir. Stay out to 
git a job o’ work for pay my tax, sir. I'ma 
mudderless boy, sir; ’n my pa, he got a swell 
han’; an’ Tiddy, she ’flicted— 

8. What do you mean by “Tiddy”? And 
what’s the matter? 

Boy. Tiddy, my sister, sir; him cripple, sir. 
Bubber, ony a lee boy. 

8S. What’s become of the rest of your bro- 
thers and sisters ? 

Boy. All dead, excuse me one. But I got my 
tax ; shum* here, sir? 

8. Ah! that’s the right spirit! You’re a fine 
boy! ( Zxit boy.) 


(Enter Mr. Cardozo.) 


8. Good-morning, Mr. Cardozo ; how do you 
do? Take a chair: take mine—that’s the only 
one there is. How is your school getting on? 

C. Very well, indeed. How is yours ? 

8. Nicely. The children behave very well, 
with few exceptions. Those who come regu- 
larly are making great progress. It is very 
gratifying to see the interest which the parents 
take in the school. But there’s one thing trou- 
bles me very much. 

C. Indeed! Let me know it. 

8. (In a hollow voice.) Taxes ! 

C. Odear! You ought to havea picnic. I 
gave my scholars a picnic over at Mount Plea- 
sant, the other day; and I luckily thought of 
those same taxes. So I told the children they 
should not one of them come unless they had 
= their monthly tax. The result was, that 

got just about three times as much money as 
I should otherwise have received. 
§S. Good! So it seems (addressing the audi- 
ence) you can pay your taxes when you want 
to. 





here is more than twenty-five cents’ worth of 
gunjies* and apples ! 

W. I bleege to gi’ de gal a little o’ dese yere 
ting ; all de chilum care um to school. 

8. (Indignantly.) I know they do. And the 
good people at the North are scraping together 
every dollar they can get to keep your children 
at school, while you spend your money for 
sweetmeats and picnics. Next year, it will be 
different. The Northern people are getting 
tired of this ; and next term, if you want your 
children to go to school, you will have to help 
— it. Good-morning, ma’am. 

. Good mornin’, mawsa. Please, sir, do be 
so good, sir, ef dis chile don’t larn, lash um 
hard, sir. Here you gal (shaking her) mine 
yer lesson now ; an’ come home soon.  (Zzit.) 


(Enter Janitor.) 


JAN. A heap o’ chilun outside. 
sir, I think might be let in. 
8. Let him in. (Janitor goes out, and comes 


Dey’s one, 





* Gunjies, plural of 


gunjy, a ginger-cake much esteem- 
ed by the dark infants 


of the South, and also by their 


C. Most of them can. But I came in to-day 
to hear some of your classes recite. 

8. In good time. I was just going to call up 
aclass. Miss L——, please send your class to 
the platform. Mr. Cardozo, suppose we step 
down, where we can see the class. (Exeunt.) 


(Miss L——’s class here file out for examina- 
tion.) 





EDUCATION IN CEORCIA. 


THE following appeal from the Bureau Su- 
perintendent of Georgia affords an illustration 
of the demands perpetually made upon us. A 
people willing to provide board and incidental 
expenses, the Bureau ready to provide build- 
ings, the freedmen hungering and thirsting for 
education, and yet whole counties, rich and 
with a large voting population, without a 
school : 





* Shum, a corrupted contraction of see him, (her, them, 








Northern teachers. 





or it.) 
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BUREAU REFUGEES, FREEDMEN, AND 
ABANDONED LANDs, OFFICE ASSISTANT 
COMMISSIONER, STATE OF GEORGIA, 

ATLANTA, GA., Sept. 13, 1867. 


J. Mmier McKm, Sec’y A. F. U. CG, 

5733, New-York : 

Dear Sm: As Superintendent of Schools 
under the Bureau for Georgia, I am very anx- 
ious to secure all the teachers possible for the 
coming school year. The demand is very 
great—almost unlimited. The Bureau has no 
money for the payment of teachers, and there 
fore we are obliged to depend on the various 
aid societies. The American Missionary Asso- 
ciation, the Freedman’s Aid Society of the M. 
E. Church, and the N. E. Branch F. U. C. sup- 
ported schools in the State last year. They 
will enlarge their work this year, but will not 
be able to meet the demand. We could well 
employ five hundred teachers next month if 
we only had them. The people are hungering 
and thirsting for education, and, if we hope to 
save our country, we must give it to them. 
The people this year are generally boarding 
the teacher and paying the contingent expenses 
of the school, so that all that is required of the 
Society is the salary of the teacher. There are 
still in the State very important districts which 
have not come under the influence of schools. 

Since I have been writing, a man has come in 
from the lower part of the State, saying that in 
the two counties under his charge there are no 
schools worthy of the name, one or two little 
pay-schools under the charge of very incompe- 
tent native teachers, (some white, some black.) 
These counties are among the richest in the 
State, and have a very large colored population, 
now a voting population. Will you not, then, 
send us a large number of teachers for next 


Box 


year? Hoping to hear from you soon, 
I am yours respectfully, 
E. A. WARE. 
State owe Ed. Bureau, ete. 
a ———————— = — 


— Baw- ork Branch, 
OBITUARY. 
JOSEPH B. COLLINS. 

At the regular meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the New-York Branch Freed- 
man’s Union Commission, held at No. 30 Vesey 
street, September 16th, it was announced that 
Joseph B. Collins, Treasurer of the Association, 
had died that morning, and profound sorrow 
was expressed by all present. Strong testimony 
was borne to the personal worth and public 
usefulness of the deceased, and by vote it was 
ordered that a minute be prepared and entered 
upon the record, expressing the sentiment of 


the Committee on the subject. The following 


was unanimously adopted : 





“In the death of our friend and coadjutor, 
Joseph B. Collins, the Freedman’s cause has 
lost an earnest advocate, and this Association 
one of its most valuable members. He was in 
the movement from the beginning, and under- 
stood well its significance. Other charities en- 
listed his sympathies and engaged his efforts, 
but this lay especially near to his heart. It 
was to him more than a charity ; it was an im- 
perative national necessity ; and as such he la- 
bored for it. 

“We shall sadly migs him from our councils. 
His hopeful spirit and courteous manner made 
his presence always cheering, and gave added 
weight to the wisdom of his counsel. Person- 
ally, and as a member of the Society, he was 
held in the highest esteem, and his departure 
makes a gap in our ranks which cannot be 
well filled. 

“When such a man dies, the chief compensa- 
tion for his loss is to be found in the example 
he leaves behind him. To this Association this 
example remains as a stimulant and an encou- 
ragement. To his bereaved family, with whom 
we deeply sympathize, there will be memories 
full of consolation and comfort. His upright- 
ness and integrity of character, his humble, 
religious trust and faithful obedience to duty, 
will be recollections which cannot fail to be a 
solace to his widow and a rich inheritance to 
his children.” 


We may be permitted to add that Mr. Col- 
lins combined in a rare measure qualities which 
are infrequently united. He possessed that 
caution, that forecast, and appreciation of 
difficulties which is so essential to a wise 
counsellor in the direction of a great public 
movement—especially of one encompassed by 
difficulties so great as those which have at- 
tended the Freedman’s movement from the 
beginning. In no ordinary sense of the term 
could he be called an enthusiast. His impulses 
never ran away with his judgment. At the 
same time he was, in the truest sense of the 
word, a Radical. He had faith in humanity, 
faith in progress, faith in God. In the darkest 
hours his courage never faltered. And we 
doubt if there has ever been a time when his 
vote and voice were not earnest for extending 
the work according to the needs, with a full 
assurance that it would not be suffered to fail ; 
an assurance which time never failed to justify. 
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APPOINTMENTS FOR 1867-68, | Park, Chauncey, Prin.......... Abingdon. 
PONE, Be Bias cbsnis oe 49% a0 bs 
DELAWARE. PUNE, PO, MG ecvciscccccccce 1s 
McFadden, Amelia, Prin... .. Wilmington Normal School, | “2627: James B............. Bamaus B. 6. 
Sickie’, Bra d......-< es... pe “ « qPastman, Lucy........ g60rinis Christiansburg. 
Rogers, Joseph, (col.).......... Seber. Burbank, A. C., Mr., Prin...... Lawrenceville, 
Evans, Charles, (col.).......... Milford. Burbank, L. H., Mrs........... “ 
i Ci co ceiss scaheende Newcastle. 
es GRR. ws dbieceesecs Newark. 
NORTH-CAROLINA. 
septa RR, MNOS 5 o:i0 ics teviksces Raleigh. 
Anderson, Matilda, (col.)......Morgan Creek. 4Graves, Fannie, Principal...... - 
Hall, Alice, (col.)...........+. Still Pond. 4 Walrad, Maggie............... "5 
Howard, Adeline, (col.)........ BR as dcSdcdcccatacca New-Berne. 
Hoy, Martha L................ Dee, GUE aici cissaccccce * 
Primus, Rebecca, (col.)......... Royal Oak. BE Ee Rib bi escss evvivececees i 
Rosier, H. B., (col.).. Roper, Ella, Supt.............. = 
One to be appointed by ‘Balti- Williams, Esther, Matron...... e 
more Branch. Williams, Cella................ - 
CE BE Oe - 
Bachelor, D. T., Mrs., Prin..... Edenton. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, PII Ts osccnse 000.0s%00 ” 
aN Washington, Winsor, Abbie B., Mrs., Prin...Oxford, 
Brown, Sarah G., Prin.......... “ en Kara, (c0l.).......... > 
CN iiss etceccwcte tee * a, Se PE). -.-..0062+00- x 
eo" ‘ Gam, Samuel G., (col.)........ Townsville. 
Lord, Jin eae nS Campbell, DiGi dvewtndédicnsad Plymouth, 
Sadia. S. Supt... ie tte i Wildes, Mary T., Mrs., Prin.... . - 
Sassen, parsing or % ‘ ? ‘. re } a PPT, CHITA, 0 0 069006000608 Washington. 
BB cic ccccccccccess = 
I, TE Bion c dcciscccuccce - 
Wright, Savira............ = TENNESSEE. 
Dore, J. 8., Mr., Prin........... "Unlontows. 
Dore, Leah, Mrs. ............-- . J Andrews, 0. T., Mr., Prin...... Cleaveland. 
VIRGINIA. 
eee Alexandria CORR GAEES. 
Cocke, Marthe A.............. Z Beeman; BB. BM... cccccscsces Columbia 
Corwin, D. C., Mrs., Matron.... - Haley, 8. A., Prin ~ 
Corwin, Thomas............... “ 1 a pe nA 
, ‘ a TE Bia isis nis tains dxmencs i 
Fish, Sophia, Mrs.............. ws Merrick, Chloe, Matron. ....... sa 
Fisher, Helen C., Mrs., Supt... . Diet @ Miasinsnecscccsseds os 
Leonard, Ella...........ceeses ? “ 
Seach, Aunstie...............- i. Scott, Maggie...........0.+++- 

’ a Scott, Cornelia..............++- = 
= og Mey se t , m Meek, C.F... ccsecccccccccces Chester. 

See ee Richmond, E. E., Prin......... wie 
Aldrich, L. J., Mrs..........-. amen Hicks, C. M., Mrs., (col.)...... Anderson Court-House. 
pow 7 Bes P ia aie tabi a 4Belden, Diana, Mrs., Supt...... Greenville. 
Chase, Hellen sesceccseceeee ny emnapetanai ; 

TG Tie ssedscdsstrecone 
Hancock, Annie, Prio.......... . Hopkins, Chas., Rev., (col.).... 
Howe, Mary, Assoc. Prin....... a » Wakeman, M. 8..............+ 
ne vara, shiehaaiiaae as Stone, Martha E............+4. Aiken 
Manly, R. M., Rev., Supt...... rig 
Manly, R. M., Mrs., Matron... . “ 
Parsons, Elizabeth............. oe FLORIDA. 
Renne, Zelma,...........+-++++ = 
Doolittle, H. A........-+-+.0-5 Petersburg Greely, Carrie, Prin........... Jacksonville. 
Tougiass, Henrietta........... as Bape, & B......cccccccccceces nis 
Johnson, Kate K.............. “s Mommas Be Bo oioc ccccetecscoce pe 
Fortune, J. 8., Mrs., Matron.... - Gameed, Te, Bu. .ccccscccccsccce a 
Fortune, Gertrude............. ” Stratton, M. B............ccee- = 
aren rr - Colt, Rosetta. .......- sce. .. Fernandina. 
Werle, HAMAR. ...cccoscceccccic ” Smith, Juliet B., Prin.......... 2 
Webster, Maggie............... ° Henry, ©. J......cccccsceeees Pilatka. 
Hill, M. A., Prin.............+- Pocahontas. Bent, Catherine.......-....+++ Gainesville. 
Spalding, Fanny...........-.++ os Williams, M. M., Mrs.......... — 
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OUR WORK AND OUR SUPERIN- 
TENDENT AT ALEXANDRIA, VA. 
Tue following unsolicited letters, both, by 

the way, from Virginians, one an eminent judge 

who opposed secession, and the other a clergy- 
man who favored it, show in what high esti- 
mation our schools, their superintendent, and 

teachers are held by representative men after a 

fair trial. Not only will Mrs. Fisher return, 

but also with more assistants. The New-York 

Branch will occupy the large new school-house 

that the Bureau is building at Alexandria, and 

by the time of its completion expects to have 

sixteen teachers in that city. With such a 

president, the Alexandria Freedman’s Relief 

Association should be effective in its codpera- 

tion with this Commission ; and we know by 

the efforts which the colored people have made 
to buy the land for the new school-house, that 
they will help to bear the expense of our work, 
notwithstanding their poverty. 

U. 8. District Court, t 

ALEXANDRIA, VA., Sept. 2, 1867. 


It affords me great pleasure to state that, 





during the last year, the colored schools of this 
city, under the superintendence of Mrs. Fisher, 
have reached a point of order and efficiency | 
hitherto unknown, and it is a matter of con- | 
gratulation with the friends of education that | 
there is a prospect of her continuance in her | 
present position for another year. 

Indeed, a change in the management of our | 
educational affairs, with the very limited means | 
at our command, could not be for the better, | 
for it would be extravagant to expect greater 
fidelity, zeal, and intelligence than Mrs. Fisher | 
has displayed in the discharge of her important 
duties. 

Joun C. UNDERWOOD, 
Prest. Freedman’s Relief Ass'n, Alexandria. 
M. E. PARSONAGE, 


ALEXANDRIA, Va., August 31, 1807,| 

Mrs. H. C. Fisner: I feel that you are justly 
entitled to an expression of my deep satisfaction 
in the result of your work here last year among 
the colored people. 

I visited the schools under your manage- 
ment, from time to time, during the year, and 
was prepared to expect a good examination at 
the close of the session ; but I am free to declare 
that the examination far exceeded not only my 
highest expectations, but any thing I have ever 
witnessed in any school or college in this 
State. 

I have said many times since that, unless the 
present system of teaching the white children 
in Virginia is altered, the colored children in 
your schools will be the better educated of the 
two races. 

I would do you injustice if I did not express 
the great pleasure t felt at the fact that the 
moral and religious training had been as tho- 
rough as the mental. You are doing a work 








. here in my native State for which, as a Virgi- | 


nian and a Christian, I am profoundly grateful ; 
and I trust you will be continued by your bene- 
volent patrons in this field, which is so entirely 
neglected by those who live here. May God 
bless you. 
Very respectfully yours, 
JosEPH R. WHEELER, 
Pastor M. E. Church. 





YELLOW FEVER IN LOUISIANA. 
AN APPEAL FOR HELP. 


FRANKLIN, St. Mary’s, La., 
September 6, 1867. 

My Dear Broruer: Your kind offices last 
year were of considerable value in obtaining 
for my poor freedmen some clothing. Can you 

ut me in the way of being again supplied? 

he failure of crops and sickness which has 
prevailed throughout my district cause great 
poverty ; and especially do the poor children 
suffer. Women and children’s garments and 
under-clothing are much needed. The cold 
and rainy season is approaching, and very few 
are prepared for it. Ton trying to gather the 
young people into our day and Sunday-schools, 
am forming youth’s temperance societies, and 
trying in every way to elevate and encourage 
our people. Their poverty is a gréat hinderance. 
Will you please let me know what the N. F. A. 
is doing, or what may be done through other 
agencies? Send me some paper or circular, or 
write if time or other duties allow. 

We are enjoying health in the midst of the 
ravages of yellow fever. All around us cases 
and deaths are reported. Our friends fall on 


| the right and left; but God so far has shielded 


We try to say, “ Thy will be done.” 

You will be glad to learn that a few miles 
from this place a plantation has been bought 
as a location for such an institution as Oberlin. 
Also one adjoining for an orphan asylum irre- 
spective of color; both well endowed. 

Political affairs rather cloudy, but we have 
faith in God. The great work will go on! and 
our country become the praise of the whole 
earth, a land of freedom and righteousness. 
Mrs. D. joins in regards to you and your family. 
Very truly, etc., 

R. K. Drossy. 


us. 





SUFFERING IN VIRCINIA. 


LAWRENCEVILLE, BRUNSWICK Co., 7 
August 31, 1867. 
Rev. Mr. KENNEDY, Cor. Sec’y, ete. etc.: 

Dear Sie: I herewith transmit my school 
report for the month of August, or such part 
thereof as the school was in session. In accor- 
dance with previous understanding, permission 
being granted by Miss Collins in your absence, 
I closed my school the first week in August for 
a vacation, on account of the extremely warm 
weather. I am to commence again one week 
from Monday, September 9th. 

The interim has been passed in visiting the 
different portions of the county, to inform my- 
self, by personal observation, of the condition 
and prospects of the freedmen. My immediate 
object has been to seek out some of the most 
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destitute, and supply them as far forth as I 
have been able with clothing. It is absolutely 
needed, as I have found, to cover positive and 
almost complete nakedness, some of which I 
have supplied, others not, for want of means. 
Those in the immediate vicinity of Lawrence- 
ville are very favorably situated in respect to 
these matters of necessity, clothing, food, etc. 
I have as yet collected but five dollars and 
thirty cents for tuition, and this from those 
most able to pay, which you will charge to my 
account. Last month I collected, as you will 
remember, seven dollars and fifty-five cents 
for books. As soon as they obtain a division 
of crops, 1 am promised more. All goes well to 
this date. Very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
A. C. BURBANK. 





AN APPEAL FROM DELAWARE. 


DELAWARE ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
MoRAL IMPROVEMENT AND EDUCATION OF 
THE COLORED PEOPLE. 


WiomrnetTon, Sept. 24, 1867. 


REV. CRAMMOND KENNEDY: 

DEAR Sir: I am directed by the Executive 
Committee of this Association to write to you, 
and state that we have appointed five (5) addi- 
tional teachers for as many places in Delaware, 
whom we hereby offer to the American Freed- 
man’s Union Commission, to fill up the number 
which we are led to hope you will adopt and 
furnish the means for sustaining, as in the case 
of those already sent or promised. We are 
earnestly desirous to reopen all our schools at 
once, and to add two to the present number, 
making in all twenty, (20,) in the following- 
named places, namely, Wilmington, 4; Dover, 
1; Seaford, 1; Smyrna, 1; Christiana, 1 ; Odes- 
sa,1; Milford, 1; Laurel, 1; Georgetown, 1 ; 
New-Castle, 1; Milton, 1; Newark, 1; Dela- 
ware City, 1; Newport, 1; Camden, 1; Wil- 
liamsville, 1; Lewes, 1—20. 

Of these, ten (10) are in Newcastle county, 
five (5) in Kent county, and five (5) in Sussex 
county. The names of the teachers proposed 
are, Godfrey Dupuy, (white,) for Lewes; Mary 
T. Douglass, (colored,) for Cheistiana ; Elizabeth 
M. Hughes, (colored,) for Odessa ; Celestine D. 
Wilson, (colored,) for Laurel; and Sarah A. 
Usher, (colored,) for Seaford. _These teachers 
are all to eommence on October ist. We send 
them forth, trusting to Providence and our 
friends for the means to support them, yet 
strongly hoping that your Commission will, in 
its generosity, adopt them, leaving us then 
only eight (8) to provide for from our own 
funds, which are at present low, and in pros- 
pect not very large. 

We understood from Mr. McKim, some 
time ago, that there was a disposition among 
the members and officers of your Society “to 
take little Delaware under your wing,” and 
thus see to it that the “Blue Hen’s” dark- 
colored “ Chickens” were duly provided for as 
to their mental nurture and training. 

If you can and will do as herein desired, we 
— on our part to see that they are proper- 

ly fed and cared for, and will give you the 





credit and thanks for the means provided by 
you to this end. 

Hoping, sir, that I have quoted the words 
and sentiments of our good friend Mr. McKim 
—— herein, and that your Society will 
make them good, I am, sir, very truly and re- 
spectfully yours, 

Joun G. FuREy, 
Agent and Cor See. 





ACCOUNT OF ONE OF OUR BEAU- 
FORT SCHOOLS. 


THE postscript which concludes the interest- 
ing letter which is subjoined, expresses the de- 
sire of nearly all the teachers whom we em- 
ployed last season. What our answer and 
their work shall be depend upon our friends. 


BALDWINSVILLE, NEw-YorK, 1 
August 19, 1867. 5 


You wish to know how the High School 
of Beaufort, South-Carolina, has prospered for 
the past year. When the school was organ- 
ized, or who did it, I do not know. But my 
predecessor, Miss Gilchrist, left it well graded 
and classed. The scholars showed emphati- 
cally that a thorough worker had been among 
them. What they had learned was well 
learned. The school is not so far advanced 
as people generally suppose, owing to the con- 
stant change of pupils. For the past year it 
has not been changing as much as before; 
the colored people are becoming more per- 
manently settled, consequently take more in- 
terest in their schools. This school has im- 
— very much in appearance; the pupils 
ook as clean and nice as in some of our North- 
ern institutions. That is very encouraging to 
teachers who know how they looked when they 
first went to school. 

The school consisted of three departments. 
The primary, taught by Miss Wakeman, (who, 
by the way, was a splendid disciplinarian,) was 
a sight worth seeing, fifty or sixty little curly 
heads sitting straight with arms folded, either 
reciting some general exercise, or a class on the 
floor reading, with the room so quiet you could 
hear the ticking of a watch. That room was 
the greatest novelty to visitors. 

The intermediate, taught by Miss Booth, all 
reading in Second Reader, was a nice class, and 
some splendid readers were graduated to the 
higher department. But the most rapid prog- 
ress was made in writing and arithmetic, men- 
tal of course. They commenced with addi- 
tion, and at the close of the school they could 
not be puzzled easily in any of the fundamental 
rules. That room numbered about thirty-five. 

The first class were scholars varying in age 
from ten to twenty, a few older ones during 
the winter. When school commenced, they 
were nearly all reading in Second Reader ; when 
it closed, nearly all in Third, and a class of 
about fifteen were ready for Fourth. They 
were a class with which I had taken special 
pains, preparing them for teachers. 

Four of them are now teaching. Since the 
schools closed, they have got up select schools, 
and, when I came away, were ina fair way todo 
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well. It was a little amusing to see the dignity 
they thought it necessary to put on in the 
school-room. In this room the specialties were 
reading and geography. Every lesson in geo- 
graphy was made practical. We used Mon- 
tieth’s Series when school closed; it was in 
two classes, one in No. 2, and one in No. 
3. It wag a pleasure to teach them, they 
learned their lessons so well. Ask them of al- 
most any country, they would readily tell you 
of the surface, soil,and climate. In fact, I never 
saw a class of white children do any better 
during an examination. I was proud of them 
and they took pride themselves in being 
prompt and correct. Concert-reading they 
were very fond of. Usually it is not best to 
teach much that way, as it is apt to spoil their 
independence when reading alone, but this was 
an exception ; they would take their books out 
at recess to study and practice together, so the 
pauses and inflections would be right. 

I hope nothing will happen to mar the pro- 
gress of the school another year ; it ‘has been 
remarkably pleasant the year past. 


The Sabbath-schools belonged to the differ- | 


ent churches, and the teachers taught where 
they were most needed, regardless of sectarian 
principles, which is the right way. 
Respectfully and truly yours, 
JENNIE GREENE. 

P. 8.—I want to be back ready to commence 

school the first of October. 
«#0 


OUR ACENTS AND THE MINISTRY. 


Rev. Wrii1AM BRADLEY, who collects for 
us in New-Jersey as his leisure and his strength 
permit, intends to call soon upon our friends in 

is district for the support of two teachers 
whom we have appointed, like many others, on 
faith. We need not commend him to the con- 
fidence of his brother ministers, for he has that 
already ; nor to the people, for they know well 
who he is and what he wants. 

Rev. W. R. Long, our indefatigable canvas- 
ser, after collecting $492.33 in Saratoga Springs, 
for which we hereby return our hearty thanks 
in the name of the work we are prosecuting 
and the millions it is blessing, has gone to 
Buffalo, and will help our auxiliary in that city 
to more than double the number of its teachers 
Wherever he goes, he obtains substantial proofs 
of the confidence which the people have, not 
only in him, but also in the principles and con- 
duct of our enterprise. 

Rev. Erastus Colton has gone to Sing Sing, 
but we hope he will not need to remain more 
than a week, for that is time enough to spend 
in collecting $250 for our new and much need- 
ed work in Delaware. Afterward he will prob- 
ably help our ladies in Yonkers, who are pre- 
paring for a fair, to obtain subscriptions before 
it opens, so that at least five teachers shall re- 
present our “ banner town ” of the last season. 

Rev. Robert Pierce is doing bravely in St. 
Lawrence county. De Kalb, a spirited little 
village, pledges itself for the support of a 
teacher. Lisbon’s representative will soon be 
in the field, and Ogdensburg already has paid 
the first quarterly instalment of Miss Eastman’s 
support. 





These jottings, as their heading indicate, are 
not complete without something about the 
ministry. We have no faults to find, no criti- 
cisms to make, and no greater favors to ask 
than we are constantly receiving. All that we 
want for our agents, or they for themselves, is 
a fair hearing, and that is afforded by the pas- 
tors of all sorts of churches. It is too near the 
noon of the world’s day for a great organization 
of earnest Christian men, actively engaged in 
opening the South for the permanent establish- 
ment of the common-school system, to be long 
embarrassed, far less cornered or suppressed, 
by a reiterated cry that it is not a missionary 
society, and, therefore, that is secular or pro- 
fane. Eminent ministers of all denominations 
maintain that the first part of the charge isa 
positive recommendation, when the nature of 
our work and our government is considered, 
and that the second, which is an inference, is 
false. Our schools and our teachers show that 
freedom’s work may safely be trusted to the 
Christianity and patriotism of the nation, and 
that the society which conducts it needs neither 
to be ecclesiastical nor missionary, to be either 
essentially Christian or eminently successful. 

Many ministers in denominations that have 
denominational societies for the education of 
the freedmen, prefer to work with us on the 
unsectarian plan; and the number of these 
men is rapidly increasing. So much the better 
for them and the work. We thank them and 
all the rest for their confidence, their courtesy, 
and their invaluable assistance. 


Messrs. Aaron Benedict and David Clark, of 
Connecticut, are supporting a first-class teacher 
each, under our auspices. The latter did the 
same last season. Evan Jones, Esq.,of Plain- 
field, sustains a colored teacher in Richmond, 
Va. We want twenty men to give $250 each 
for the support of twenty competent colored 
teachers in Delaware and Maryland. 

Edward F. Davison, Esq., who has performed 
the duties of treasurer for over a year, was 
unanimously called to that position by our 
Board of Trustees, at its meeting on Monday, 
September 30th. 

_——ooo————"—" 

The list of teachers presented to the Board 
of Trustees at its last meeting, showed one 
hundred and nineteen (119) appointments. 
There are scarcely so many in the printed list, 
because a few of the appointees are not yet as- 
signed to their schools in the South. 


Receipts by Edward Fr. ’ ee, Treasurer, from 
August 27th to September 25th, 1867. 


FROM AGENTS. 

E. Colton, September 20th, a 65.01 ; 

Pierce, 
W.R Long,“ 300.” 
E. Brett, = * @ 

' FROM AUXILIARY SOCIETIES. 

North-Shore, $200; Oswego, 90; Malone, 54.87; Ballston 
ope 230 ; Potsdam, 566.27; New- Woodstock, 40.28 ; Ithaca, 
20.9 


aoe 114.52. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Balance of A. B. Corliss’s collection in Mercer and Somer- 
set counties, N. J., in 1866, $17.69; Franklin L. Wilcox, 
25e. ; ny Cc. Ward, N. ¥., 800; Mrs. Wanzen, Poplar 
; Freedman’s Bureau, for rent, 2%. 








